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THE GOODNESS AND BEAUTY OF TRUTH. II 
Vv 


le our running review we have traced thc development of a great 
conception, that of a being whose character is at once perfect 
truth and perfect goodness and perfect beauty. At the outset this 
being is an Emperor-God, throned above a world which is his foot- 
stool; at the end the being is the veritable anima mundi regarded as 
the saving transfiguration of a blotched and blemished world of ex- 
perience. 

At the outset the truth and goodness and beauty of God could 
be made to seem at least imaginatively consistent with the falsities 
and eviis and ugliness ef life owing to the dramatic separation of 
creator and creation, of king and kingdom, of judge and judged. 
At the end we find the vividness of experience is too blindingly real 
to permit the mind to perceive and hold those logical subtleties which 
seek to eliminate sin and error merely by putting a new face on a 
sullied universe: the transcendental outlook may mean salvation, but 
it is not the salvation for which a sick and distressful humanity 
yearns. 

Is the conception of God, then—the Christian conception—bank- 
rupt? Is there no counsel for a feverish and distempered age save 
the sparge rosas of a Horace, no solace save an Omar’s pitiful flytings 
with Fate? 

Frankly, the orthodox conception, whether Hebraic, deistic, or 
transcendental, in so far as it rests upon the metaphysical trini- 
tarianism which unites in the divine person all the goodness and 
beauty and truth of the world, making these the world’s whole truth 
—frankly, this conception is bankrupt. It runs against the grain of 
experience, and however easy it is for human nature to hold to faiths 
that are contrary to reason, it is impossible for it long to continue 
in beliefs that cross the testimony of eyes and ears and inquisitive 
fingers: even the doubting Thomas was convinced of his Lord’s 
beatific being by the touch of his grievous corporeal wounds. 
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But the orthodox conception is by no means the only possible, nor 
even the only Christian, conception of the divine nature. Along 
with Hebrew and Greek, Persian doetrines entered into the making 
of Christianity. Iistorieally, to be sure, Maniechwan dualism has 
always been heresy—orthodox Christianity would none of it-—but 
the tale of history is yet in the telling, and in the modern reversion 
to Omar’s keen Persian sense of a twy-bladed living we seem to find 
the heresy resurgent, as ever it must be so long as experience itself 
is Manichwan. 

In its essence the Maniechwan conception is this: The universe is 
an interweave of good and evil, of ugliness and beauty. Truth is no 
attribute of a part of these qualities, denied of the other parts; the 
powers of darkness are as real as the powers of light: they are gen- 
uine powers, capable of designing and wreaking ill, And God is no 
embodiment of truth’s totality; rather he is all goodness and beauty, 
the leader of the powers of light against the powers of darkness in a 
strueele that is eternal. 

God, on this view, is neither all-knowing nor all-powerful. The 
struggle in which he is engaged—the struggle which appears to us 
as the evolution of the world, as the dramatic action of creation—is 
no illusory, theatrical struggle; it is a real and tense confliet in whieh 
each combatant, the good and the evil, must be eternally vigilant or 
eternally overcome. 

The part of man in this struggle is heroic. Man is placed by his 
creator in the van of the conflict against the powers of cosmic night, 
and placed there because there is real and urgent need of human 
prowess in the fight. It is the post of honor and of danger, and the 
reward of valianey and fortitude is the glory of conquest over the 
enemy of God and man. 

In the Hebrew view, man is the creature and servitor of his all- 
powerful Lord and King. It is no human part to lift pretending 
eyes to the awful majesty of the divine ruler or curiously strive to 
pierce the veil of immensity which dimly magnifies the huge and 
distant seat of the Almighty: ‘‘He holdeth back the face of his throne 
and spreadeth his cloud upon it.’’ In the Persian view, on the other 
hand, man is the comrade and helper of God. Kven Khayyam, 
though the pall of Moslem fatalism had robbed this partnership of 
its militant spirit, yet feels in a wistful, hypothetie mood the tug of 
its friendly humanism: 


Ah, Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire? 
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“Could you and I with [lim conspire!”’? ... The strength of this 
humanistic heresy lies just in the fact that ‘‘you and [’’ are valued 
and needed partners in his combat with evil and ugliness. Man is 
viven a doughty and dignified position in ‘‘the Scheme of Things,’”’ 
and because God himself owns his need of man the divine wisdom 
and beauty become object of a chivalrous and devoted love rather 
than of a prostrate adoration. 

This is humanism—a philosophy and theology of experience as 
we know and name experience in the chance and change of every-day 
living, experience raw and fresh and untransmuted. It is true to 
life. It is not untrue to religion. Is it false to logic? LT believe not. 

Near the beginning of this essay [ said that the identification of 
all truth with the goodness and beauty of God could not have satis- 
fied human reason save for the duplicitous meaning of the measures 
of truth, the duplicity of a goodness that is in part beauty and in 
part something other than beauty. Let us ask more narrowly after 
the relationship of these ideas. 

The values of truth—and by this T mean the qualities of realitics 
which make them seem worth while to human living—are of two 
sorts: they are moral and they are esthelic. No matter which stand- 
ard we are concerned with, the desirable truths, the realities that do 
seem worth while, we call the Good. ‘‘The Good,’’ says Aristotle, 
‘is that at which all things aim’’; and Plato before him, as [ have 
already quoted, has defined the Good as “‘that for the sake of which 
something else is done,’’ as an end of action. 

Now for expediency in talk we may be justified in speaking of 
custom and convenance, of merely moral conduct, as good; but it is 
certainly not a good in this teleological sense. Goodness in econduet 
is @ means, not an end; it is social facilitation, but society exists for 
something other than mere smooth running. ‘lo quote Aristotle yet 
again: ‘‘Ie who would duly enquire about the best form of a state 
oucht first to determine which is the most eligible life’’; for “the 
end of individuals and of states is the same,’’ viz., the ideal life; and 
‘‘the good man as such is the measure of everything.’’ In other 
words, moral goodness is good only as an instrument to ideal living, 
in which alone is the truth of goodness. 

And this ideal living, does it represent a value that is moral in 
some other than the root meaning of ‘‘moral,’’ as designating the 


mutual concession which makes human intercourse possible, or does 
it represent a value that is properly to be termed ‘‘esthetic’’? I 
regard the latter view as the feasible one. For if we look at human 
ideals of life’s value in the broadest mode, I see but three types of 
experience that stand out as goals, proximate or ultimate, of men’s 
conscious endeavor. There is, first, happiness; there is, second, 
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mystic union with divinity; there is, third, the zest of creative en- 
deavor. Now all three of these are types of experience, of esthésis, 
of realization rather than of preparation. They are in each case the 
end and object of moral conduct, and in themselves are non-moral. 
Each is properly esthetic, though of course it is doing violence to our 
common speech to infer that each thereby involves an ideal of beauty. 
But let us consider them ease by ease. 

The ideal of happiness may be (1) mere sensuous delight, the 
Cyrenaic’s lustful indulgence of perception and appetite; it is that 
pleasure for the power of which, says Plato, your noble nature feels 
‘‘an instinctive repugnance and extreme detestation.’’ Again (2) 
happiness may mean, as Aristotle would have it, ‘‘virtuous activity,”’ 
but Aristotle reasons in a circle, for ‘‘virtue’’ is for him ‘‘human 
excellencee,’’? and his whole eudemonism resolves virtue into an un- 
defined ‘‘right living’’: agathon is in eudewmonia, eudemonia is in 
areté, whence agathon is in areté, it is a fruitless quest. Finally (3) 
happiness may mean supersensuous ecstasy, be it the intoxication 
of thought or the bliss of beatific vision. If happiness have any 
other meaning than these three, then it is an incident and not an end 
of conduct. 

Now the third of these meanings I take to be identical with that 
ideal of mystic union which regards such union as a state of con- 
scious felicity. For mystic union may, of course, be of the Oriental, 
pessimistic type—an ‘‘absorption’’ which is no more nor less than 
annihilation. But if annihilation is not meant, if what is meant be 
a state of unalloyed and unaffected bliss, then we are back to the 
paradisal ideal of orthodox Christianity, and this ideal I have main- 
tained is out of the modern temper. 

I do not question that some men may find their life’s ideal in the 
most material Cyrenaicism. I do not doubt that many ascetic souls 
have sold the happiness of this life for felicity in a life to come, or 
that many saintly ones have found in this life moments of bliss that 
have effaced for them all sense of life’s encompassing evils. But I 
do affirm that for the normal mind of our period such ideals are im- 
possible as the true and universal measures of goodness. 

There remains, then, but the one other form of esthésis, the truly 
esthetic zest of creative endeavor. This is truly esthetic because it 
identifies, as Plato was ever instinctively identifying, the good and 
the beautiful. The essence of the ideal has ever been beauty, in so 
far as the ideal has affected human conduct: it is the state not yet 
realized, but challenging the effort to realization, the pattern which, 
because it is an ever-recessive pattern, is ever-divine, whose actualiza- 
tion is the motive and the despair and hence the life of an evolving 
world. In the light of our meager achievements imagination charts 
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mighty conquests of the domain of darkness, patterning empires of 
wonder peopled by forms lovely and divine, while beyond them and 
beyond in the bowels of the cosmic gloom, dimly emergent, yet 
nobler gods uprear Titanic forms. 

Life is action. Action is condemnation of the present reality for 
the sake of the ideal. We live in our idealizations, which is to say 
that we live in the conquering endeavor of an ever-creative world. 
For a living God as for living men there are beauties to be attained 
and there are imperfections to be overcome. This is Manichvism, 
and it is the philosophy of evolution as evolution is manifested to us 
in mortal experience. 

VI 


Passing from the consideration of the Good to that of its opposite, 
we find, I believe, that the Manichean view is the only one that gives 
us a square and downright solution of the problem of evil. Evils 
are of four sorts: immorality, sin, pain, and ugliness. Each of these, 
on the view taken, is as genuine a reality as is its opposite. By 
naming bad conduct immorality we do not make it mere absence of 
good conduct; by ealling evils defects and imperfections we do not 
transform them into mere privatives of the good; they are genuine 
and forceful and creative in their own rights. We are honest with 
experience, accepting its several testimonies at their face values. 

And in the ease of the bad, as in the ease of the good, we make 
distinctions. Immorality, for example, resolves into inexpediency; 
evil between man and man is hindrance of the good life; it must be 
dealt with as a problem and not as a calamity, cosmic and over- 
powering. 

Further, it lies between man and man and not between man 
and God. For the evil that obtains between man and God we have 
another name—sin. If sin be a social transgression, after the anal- 
ogy of our transgressions against mankind, then we have in it but a 
special case of immorality. But by sin we mean something more 
than this, something that comes home to the transgressor; sin is a 
breaking of troth with one’s own and acknowledged ideals; it is a 
denial of idealization, a denial of life, and its inevitable wage is 
death. To sin is to violate the noble and outrage the divine in hu- 
man nature. 

Immorality, then, is inexpediency, human inexpediency, and it 
is bad because it hurts the chances of ideal living. It is not a rela- 
tion that holds between man and God, and we have no right to ask, 
and make no sense in asking, that God be moral: ‘‘How should a 
man be just with God?’’ But that which outrages the ideal, that 
which is treasonable to the good, that is sin, and of that God takes 
account. 
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Of the two objective phases of the bad, pain and ugliness, we can 
make similar division. For ugliness is the very denial of ideal liv- 
ing; it is evil made into a goal and an end; it is the utter thwarting 
of that beauty which is the spur of man’s endeavor. Pain, on the 
other hand, is but a condition of struggle, a condition, even, of no- 
bility and ideality and of the being of beauty itself. ‘‘There are 
combinations of pleasure and pain in lamentations,’’ says Plato, 
‘‘and in tragedy and comedy, not only on the stage, but on the 
greater stage of human life.”’ 

In ugliness and sin, therefore, are given the measures of the 
truth of badness in the universe, whereas pain which is a symptom 
of a striving world-nature, and faulty endeavor which is a symptom 
of striving human nature, are signs of life and of an up-struggling 
mind; they are token of cosmic health, if health means progress. 

Some of the sorriest muddles in which human thinking has been 
embogged have been the consequence of confusion of the instru- 
mental and the final goods and bads of experience. We have sadly 
over-strained our adjectives in applying ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ to so 
diverse contrasts. A shrewd instance is Milton’s nobly infernal 
Satan throned in hell, 


by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. 


Indeed Milton’s whole purpose comes precious near fiasco from 
the very fact that Satan’s sin is mainly immorality, whereas his 
Titanic revolt against Omnipotence is in itself beautiful. What 
makes beauty in human character is never its morality, but always 
its nobility, and it is therefore not wonderful that the theologian 
should have lost to the poet, for the poet’s insight was the true one. 

The whole error of asceticism has lain just here. In its effort 
to avoid the inexpediencies of life it has denied the possibility of 
beautiful living. The theological result is a fearful dichotomy of 
existence: a wallowing in ugliness here below for the sake of a safe 
and tame paradise hereafter. When I was in my sixth or seventh 
year I had a dream which so stung my conscience that its memory 
has remained ever fresh. In my dream I thought that the choice 
of heaven or hell was placed before me. Heaven, as I saw it, was 
full of silvery clouds and silvery-winged harpers and there was a 
great light in its midst which was the throne of God, and it was 
reached by three little wooden stairs. Hell was a battlemented castle 
rising from a bottomless gloom, yet below where I stood so that I 
could look over into it. Now in my dream I knew that I ought to 
choose heaven, but I looked down into hell once, and twice, and 
thrice, and I saw in it braziers of burning fire, and demons black 
and red and demons winged and demons in the shapes of fantastic 
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and monstrous beasts, and I saw there a tall knight clad all in sable 
armor... and in my dream I chose hell. 

In this dream the troublesome ‘‘ought’’ that lay upon my con- 
science was moral; the choice was esthetic and instinctive. In the 
tale of ‘‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’’ Aucassin answers the threat of 
hell in this wise: 


In Paradise what have I to win?’ Therein I seek not to enter, but only to 
have Nicolete, my sweet lady that I love so well. For into Paradise go none 
but such folk as I shall tell thee now: Thither go these same old priests, the 
halt old men and maimed, who all day and night cower continually before the 
altars and in the crypts; and such folk as wear old amices and old clouted 
frocks, and naked folk and shoeless, and covered with sores, perishing of hunger 
and thirst, and of cold, and of little ease. These be they that go into Paradise, 
and with them have I naught to make. But into Hell would I fain go; for into 
Hell fare the goodly clerks, and goodly knights that fall in tourneys and great 
wars, and stout men at arms, and all men noble. With these would I liefly go. 
And thither pass the sweet ladies and courteous that have two lovers, or three, 
and their lords also thereto. Thither goes the gold, and the silver, and cloth of 
vair, and cloth of gris, and harpers and makers, and the prince of this world. 
With these would I gladly go, let me but have with me Nicolete, my sweetest 
lady." 

Between the tame felicities of an ascetic’s paradise and the red 
and burning magnificence of hell there is but one choice, and that 
the Pagan choice. Between a world without suffering and a world 
without nobility we can not hesitate. And I think there is no more 
terrible—because none so human—arraignment of the God of the 
theologians than in the fifth canto of the Divine Comedy: 


Se fosse amico il Re dell’ universo, 
Noi pregheremmo lui per la tua pace, 
Poiché hai pieta del nostro mal perverso. 


Francesea is infinitely nobler than the Most Catholic King of the 
Universe, infinitely nobler than the God who has punished her; and 
so, in the face of that infinite justice he is sent to uphold, the poet 
justifies her: 

Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona, 

Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non mi abbandona. 


Her human love survives triumphant mid the torments of hell, and 
it ennobles hell, and it glorifies hell. 

Surely it is no light fact that the lasting appeal of every great 
religion has been its humanism and its heroism. It is not the dis- 
tant perfections of God, but the near glow of the divine in the 
human, of the divinity humanized, that has drawn and held the 
hearts of men. This is wonderfully shown in the great religious 


1 Andrew Lang’s translation. 
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dramatic poems. In the ‘‘Prometheus’’ of AXschylus the powerful 
and vengeful Zeus is forever ugly; it is for the Titan, punished 
because he ‘‘loved men overmuch,’’ that the tragedy awakens a 
noble and enduring pity. In ‘‘Job’’ it is the colossal faith of the 
patriarch, ‘‘though he slay me yet will I trust him,’’ rather than 
the conduct of a deity who makes of his servant a sport and a 
spectacle, that renders the book so passionately and so grievously 
human. And in Milton’s epic the shudder with which we see paid 
the grim wage of the heaven-fallen rout— 


Sublime with expectation when to see 

In triumph issuing forth their glorious Chief; 
They saw, but other sight instead, a crowd 

Of ugly Serpents,— 


this shudder at least shares their ‘‘horrid sympathy.’’ In each case, 
Prometheus against Zeus, Job against Jehovah, Satan against the 
Almighty, it is the mortal heroism of the creature rather than the 
immortal might of the Creator that urges in our breasts its answer- 
ing passion. 

From the beginning the element in religion that has appealed 
most potently to mankind has been the struggle against evil, the 
struggle after good. And the heroes of religion have been the 
doughty leaders of this struggle, have been the saviors of men. 
Orpheus and Mithras and Mani, Moses and Mohammed, Buddha and 
Christ, all these have been heroic leaders of heroic men in conflict 
with an encompassing and powerful worker of ill. Salvation, to be 
felt as real, must be felt as a rescue from a real and terrible danger, 
and the savior, to be a hero among the saved, must perform his 
labor at a peril and a cost. Omnipotence and omniscience are out 
of place in the drama of redemption, and so the hero of this drama 
is never the all-powerful and all-wise creator, but always his hu- 
man and suffering delegate. 

Those Christians are right who insist that the essential article 
of their faith is not the nature of the God they worship. but the life 
of Jesus, his son and exemplar. The God who is the sum of per- 
fections was Greek and Hindu before he was Christian, and the 
intolerable burden of Christian theology has ever been its notion of 
an omnipotent and omniprescient creator who could frame a cosmos 
with such a core of evil that he must sacrifice for its redemption. 
Such a conception is inherently contrary to sense; it violates the 
meanings of language; and no metaphysical sublimations can give 
it an enduring rationality. But the strength and the essence of the 
Christian faith have never resided here. Rather they have been, 
and must be, in the life of the Savior of men—in him who was 
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wearied before he found rest, who was tempted before he was 
transfigured, who suffered pain and death before he overcame them. 
In the most magnificent of Christian hymns the note that clutches 
the souls of men is not the sublimity of the ‘‘dies ire,’’ but the 
tenderness and pain and compassion of the wonderful stanza— 


Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus: 
Tantus labor non sit cassus! 


The link between God and man is mutual ideality, mutual endeavor, 
mutual pain: in divine suffering is divine beauty. 

What is at once most human and most divine in men is their 
power of idealizing life. Amid the balks and hurts and rigors of 
experience the soul instinctively selects certain elements to be glori- 
fied with beauty, and this glorified life becomes the pattern of de- 
sire. Idealization is a kind of dramatization, and like all drama it 
selects the pertinent from the haphazard contexts of reality; it is 
art, and so is neglectful of non-artistic truths. But because it is art 
it possesses the wistfulness of all creative endeavor, and reflects the 
huger endeavor of cosmic creation. It spiritualizes life, not by 
denying the truth of ugliness and sin, but by proclaiming the un- 
conquerable effort of the world to slough these off. 

Over and over again Plato darkly affirms the high and perfect 
independence of other-world beauty, and yet perhaps his noblest 
passage is one in which, for the moment, he withdraws the divine 
from the quiet of celestial splendor down into the turbid and aching 
imperfection of man’s life; and so, of the Ideal City he makes Soce- 
rates say: 


In Heaven there is laid up a pattern of it, methinks, which he who desires 
may behold, and beholding, may set his own house in order. But whether such 
an one exists, or will ever exist in fact, is no matter; for he will live after the 
manner of that City, having nothing to do with any other. 


Man’s life is shot through with imperfections, yet in the vision of 
beauty is salvation. 

The view that I have set forth is Manichean and unorthodox, 
for it represents evil as real and God as a struggling God, hating 
sin because sin is a cosmic danger and hating ugliness because the 
creation of beauty is not, nor ever can be, complete. The view is 
unorthodox, but it may be that God himself is not orthodox. 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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DISCUSSION 


CAUSE AND GROUND. A REPLY 


iL BOSANQUET’S very interesting discussion of cause and 

ground,' in that it was elicited by an article of my own, ealls 
for some reply. I shall, however, endeavor to confine my comments 
to two points directly raised in my own article: (1) the difference, 
if any, between Dr. Bosanquet’s ideal of methodology and my own, 
(2) the question whether his treatment of cause and effect is, in fact, 
a contribution towards either ideal. The other questions raised in his 
discussion, the relation between Hegelianism and pragmatism, the 
larger problem of the philosophy of cause, the general utility of 
tautology, I shall not attempt to discuss. 

The first of these I pass by because I do not think I ean rightfully 
be called a pragmatist ;? certainly I am not competent to defend prag- 
matism against the metaphysical school of thought. The second it 
will be well to defer because, should it ever come my way to make a 
contribution to the philosophy of cause, which is doubtful, I should 
prefer to do so de novo, rather than incidentally in a particular con- 
troversy. Nor do I think the general utility of tautology relevant to 
the matter in hand. The widening of the ground of discussion cer- 
tainly enables Dr. Bosanquet to create a pleasing illusion of Platonic 
support, but the point with which we are concerned is not whether 
an apparent tautology ever actually conveys new information, but 
whether a useful purpose is served by Dr. Bosanquet’s special treat- 
ment of cause and ground. 

1. In Dr. Bosanquet’s conception of methodology, as expressed in 
his third paragraph, I find little with which to disagree. But what 
precisely is the meaning of his unnecessarily emphatic and repeated 
assertion that it is not the function of philosophy ‘‘to teach scientific 
men their business’’? What ¢s the business of a scientific man? If 
Dr. Bosanquet means to tell us that every worker has his own work, 
and that the philosopher is not required to enter the laboratory, or 


*This JoURNAL, Vol. VII., No. 16, p. 438. 

?On this point it is as well to give some brief explanation. My own 
position is that of one who approaches philosophy from the scientific side, with 
decided views of my own, which I am endeavoring, in every possible way, to put 
before the philosophical world. With regard to the controversies that divide 
the philosophical world, I usually find, not having myself passed through the 
philosophical mill, that they concern matters which are to me of secondary 
importance, or of which I have very imperfect knowledge. My principal ground 
of sympathy with what is called pragmatism is the demand that philosophy 
should have a real practical bearing on science and on every-day life. 
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to inform the chemist and the physicist how to carry out an experi- 
ment, surely that is only a truism. Put if he means that the scientist 
and the philosopher each inhabits a universe of his own, that they 
deal with entirely distinct series of problems, that their spheres never 
meet, that their problems are in no way interrelated, that contro- 
versy, cooperation, or discussion between them is impossible or out 
of place, the falsity of the statement is equally apparent. 

The point of my essay, of which a practical example has just been 
published,* is that, when the philosopher undertakes to investigate 
the principles of scientific method, the investigation should be one 
which the scientist should not be able to ignore. Let me illustrate 
my meaning by a simple analogy. It is clearly and obviously not the 
function of the science of theoretical mechanics to teach the mechan- 
ical engineer his business. The mathematical mechanical theorist 
investigates the principles which underlie the complexities of all 
types of machinery. He does not attempt to tell the working engi- 
neer how to build a bridge. Yet it will be universally admitted that, 
if the working engineer is in no way more competent to design a 
bridge by reason of his study of mechanics, there must be something 
seriously wrong with theoretical mechanics. Similarly, we are en- 
titled to assume that if, as appears to be the case, the study of the 
philosophical analysis of scientific method in no way fits the scientist 
to deal more adequately with the problems that are presented to him, 
there is good prima facie evidence that the currently accepted prin- 
ciples of methodology are erroneous or inadequate. 

2. That this criticism is applicable to the current metaphysical‘ 
treatment of cause and effect, most explicitly stated by Dr. Bosan- 
quet, no one, I think, will deny. Nor am I able to see that either his 
very interesting explanation, or his imposing array of authority, 
necessitates the withdrawal of what I have said. 

As I stated in the passage which Dr. Bosanquet criticizes, there is 
a sense in which we can not fully explain anything until we have ex- 
plained everything: ‘‘No section of phenomena is in reality isolated, 
but all take their place in the greater cosmic unity.’’ On this plane 
it is clearly illegitimate to speak of particular causes and effects, in 
that every phenomenon is in some respects unique, and in that every- 
thing is in some way connected with everything else. This is clearly 


’This JouRNAL, Vol. VII., No. 18, p. 481. 

*T substitute the term metaphysical for intellectualistic, which latter term 
Dr. Bosanquet thinks inapplicable to his logic. I used the term, in default of a 
better, to express my opinion that his treatment shows a tendency to too great 
abstraction. 
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Professor Clifford’s meaning® in the passage to which Dr. Bosanquet 
refers, and if it is all that Dr. Bosanquet means, he is open to the 
taunt, sometimes levelled at philosophers, of telling us what everyone 
knows in language which no one can understand. As I stated before, 
‘‘the metaphysical unity is an assumption which antedates the whole 
investigation. ’’ 

To do justice to Dr. Bosanquet, he does, in reality, mean more 
than this, and it is because he means more that I cited his treatment 
of cause and effect as an example of the deficiencies of the current 
methodology. For the special interest and value of the conception of 
cause and effect (though not necessarily of all descriptive science) is 
that, notwithstanding the metaphysical uniqueness of every phe- 
nomenon, and the metaphysical unity of the whole universe, certain 
events can, in fact, be repeated. The interest lies in the repetition 
not in the uniqueness. And it was because of the recognition of this 
that the treatment of Mill was superior to that of his successors. On 
this plane you certainly do, as Mill® clearly pointed out, have to 
reckon with ‘‘ plurality of causes,’’ and you do, in many eases, indeed 
usually, find the cause clearly and obviously preceding the effect in 
time. The horse moves before the cart, if only by a minute fraction 
of a second. The point of my criticism was that, if the philosopher 
undertakes to write a philosophy of cause, he must start by showing 
the utility and the applicability of the conception, and by tracing its 
development in the various sciences. From this standpoint, Dr. 
Bosanquet’s explicit statement that ‘‘he does not in the least imply 
that men of science ought to use other ideas than they do use at par- 
ticular points in their work,’’ is a distinet step in advance, as is also 
his admission that in chemistry the concept is ‘‘ fully in place.’’ When 
the philosopher has accomplished this preliminary, he should then 
show that the contradiction between the popular and scientific con- 
ception of cause and effect, and the metaphysical unity, the assump- 
tion of which underlies all scientific investigation, is only apparent. 
Now the empirical investigation of the idea of cause in the various 
sciences, or, in other words, the putting of ‘‘methods, processes, ideas, 


5 With the best will in the world, I am unable to see the exact relevance of 
Dr. Bosanquet’s reference to the “descriptive” movement in modern science. 
This development, if regarded as a metaphysical theory, I will say in passing, 
I believe to be mistaken, and I have in a previous article pointed out some of 
the errors of one of its most prominent representatives (see Mind, January, 
1910, particularly p. 52), but with this, as with other matters, I should prefer 
to deal, if at all, explicitly. Here I would merely remark that a totally different 
metaphysical theory, which dispenses with the idea of cause for the purposes 
of practical science, is hardly a support to Dr. Bosanquet’s expressed desire to 
put the idea in its place. 

** Logic,” Vol. I., p. 504. 
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in their place’’ is the element that I miss in his logic and in that of 
others of his school. My incidental criticism, to which I still adhere, 
is that while it ‘‘maintains its relation to the metaphysics from 
which it has been obtained, it has lost its connection with science.’’ 
I desire to add, however, that the (admissions and) explanations to 
be found in Dr. Bosanquet’s discussion, if they are more fully de- 
veloped in subsequent work, will go some way towards remedying 
the deficiency. 


H. 8. SHELTON. 
ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND. 


CAUSE AND GROUND. A REJOINDER 


M* SHELTON has kindly shown me his paper, and suggested 
that I should make an addendum. I fear it would be difficult 
for us to come to an agreement; for Mr. Shelton, as I judge from his 
foot-note 2, approaches philosophy rather from the outside, and de- 
mands that its treatment of its material shall be adapted to his 
questions. And I think it very likely that it will not be able to sat- 
isfy him, even if, as I believe, its treatment and material are fuller 
than he has trained himself to recognize. Offering more than is easily 
grasped causes misapprehension, as well as offering too little. 

The question is, he says, whether such a treatment of causation 
as mine serves a useful purpose. Well, what is a useful purpose? 
Mine, in this ease, is to satisfy a great human interest by helping to 
clear up the nature of knowledge. His, I fear, is to subserve the 
progress of natural sciences. I see nothing more useful in the latter 
of these than in the former. I do not think Mr. Shelton would say 
‘useful = conducive to ‘practical’ interests.’’ If he did, we should 
have to drop our discussion till we could talk out pragmatism. I did 
think he had leanings that way because of his demand for practical 
science from a branch of philosophy, and that was why I held prag- 
matism relevant. 

But he may take me on the true ground of philosophy, and say 
that I don’t help to clear up the nature of knowledge. Now I think 
that he really has not quite seen how entirely relevant my argument 
was. For he supposes that my references to tautology, and to the 
descriptive view of science, and to what he thinks ‘‘a totally different 
metaphysical doctrine,’’ the doctrine of ground, are irrelevant. But 
here, I submit, he has not quite got inside his subject. For the point 
lies in the unavoidable transformation of the conception of ‘‘cause 
and effect’’ according to the phase of common sense or of science 
with which we may be dealing. And all the points I referred to lie 
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well within the catena of meanings which must be thus constructed— 
that is to say, the actual significations of cause and effect, or the cor- 
responding ideas (e. g., in geometry, where cause and effect can not be 
used at all), as they are employed every day in the practise of the 
sciences. There is no question of the metaphysical unity of the uni- 
verse or any heterogeneous conception. The phases described are the 
actual practise of science, concealed from the common-sense public 
by bad popular tradition. 

Let us test the matter by the importance to be assigned to repeti- 
tion. I said that the important thing for science was reference to a 
ground, 7. e., systematic determination. Mr. Shelton says it is repeti- 
tion. This, in my view, is just the popular fallacy that induction lies 
in generalization from one or a few cases to many. It is wholly op- 
posed to the practise of science and the theory of the best logicians. 
Take the fact that water boils at 212° Fahr. at sea level. After one 
strict experiment, the repetition of this fact is absolutely without 
scientific interest. The interest lies in the further development of the 
facts and theory of barometric pressure or the volatilization of fluids. 
In such a development cause ipso facto passes into ground. We no 
longer speak of things and events, but of laws and systems of condi- 
tions. 

All I have done is to interpret the inductive theory of cause and 
the real practise of science. This, I submit, is more convenient, as 
well as nearer truth, than to work with a conception like cause which 
changes in your hands at every step in scientific progress. This is 
clearly what Clifford meant, and it is the whole tendency of the 
science of biology, as it approaches, on the one hand, the organic, 
and, on the other, the mathematical ideal. The category of cause can 
not be used in either of these types of knowledge. It belongs to the 
level of common sense and elementary observation. 

It is very disagreeable to me to seem to defend the merits of my 
own ‘‘Logiec.’’ But really I am speaking here of the whole tendency 
of modern logical theory. Of course my own book is full of defects. 
Still, it has the outline of the doctrine which is the a, b, c of the mod- 
ern theory of knowledge—that the sciences create their own methods 
for their own purposes, but yet these methods are mere working 
hypotheses, good in so far as they work, but differing greatly in their 
claim to anything like truth. There is no ‘‘admission’’ nor a step 
in advance in this doctrine. It is the very raison d’étre of logical 
theory. 

BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

OXSHOTT, SURREY. 


1 Any one interested in the detail of the theory of causation would do well 
to refer to Mr. Joseph’s “Introduction to Logic,” Clarendon Press. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


i« order to avoid drawing Dr. Bosanquet into further controversy, 
I add only the following points of explanation: 

1. Dr. Bosanquet, I am sure, will do me the justice to note that 
I have at no time expressed an opinion concerning the content of 
philosophy. My essay refers only to methodology. 

2. I fully agree with him that to clear up the notion of knowledge 
is a useful purpose and it is on the philosophical ground that I am 
meeting him. 

3. I do not assert that repetition is the important thing for sci- 
ence, but merely that it is an essential element of the concept of 
cause and effect. 

4. The words ‘‘admissions and’’ which I have placed in brackets, 
and which Dr. Bosanquet thinks inapplicable to his statement, can 
be omitted without weakening the force of the argument. 

5. I did not mention Dr. Bosanquet on account of any special 
defects in his work, but because he is the most prominent exponent 
of the metaphysical treatment of the philosophy of cause. 

With this explanation, I leave the matter to the judgment of 
others; but I desire to say in conclusion that, though I am unable 
to withdraw the substance of my criticism, I think, on looking once 
more through my essay, that one or two of the phrases might, with 
advantage, be modified. But no discourtesy was intended to a 
philosophical writer much more experienced than myself. 

H. S. SHELTON. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Herders und Kants Aesthetik. Gintuer Jacospy. Leipzig. 1907. Pp. 

ix + 348. 

In an age when the historical viewpoint is regarded as important in 
the development of any subject, a book deserves attention that is able to 
reconstruct a prominent historical epoch with reference to the influences, 
meanings, and relative values embodied in it. The work’s significance is 
multiplied if it brings to light ideas that are vital for our age, that can 
exercise a stimulating and controlling power over contemporary theo- 
rizing. Such a book lies before us. 

The investigation is divided into three parts. Of these the first is a 
general historical introduction, of minor importance save to those whose 
chief interest is in historical facts and relations. The second is an 
exposition of Herder’s completed esthetics in both its general principles 
and its application to the different arts. The third is a critical compari- 
son of Herder and Kant. The book is well supplied with table of con- 
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tents, indices of subject-matter and persons, and references to the writings 
of Herder and Kant used. The author’s main dependence for Parts II. 
and III. was upon Herder’s “ Kalligone ” and Kant’s “ Kritik der Urteils- 
kraft.” His problem neglecting the personal grounds of Herder’s polemic, 
was concerned with the difference between the two esthetics in method and 
content; and he estimates Kant’s views by the standards embodied in 
Herder’s writings, rather than the reverse, as has been the historical 
custom. 

In order to estimate the present-day value of Herder’s esthetics, we 
must give brief attention first to its fundamental principles and then 
to the definition and relations of esthetic experience expressed by his 
theory. For Herder the kernel of that experience is feeling, but it is 
sympathetic and directed to objects, and thus elevated above blind imme- 
diacy. The object is mediated by the esthetic concept, which is well dis- 
tinguished from both practical and logical concepts: it is not concerned 
with personal interests and the part that things play therein, nor with 
abstract qualities and their quantitative relations; it is not emasculated, 
its emotional and vital factors have not been eliminated; its virtue is not 
abstract definition, but inner intuitive clearness, though this is conditioned 
by sensory, intellectual and emotional factors. It varies with the object 
and the observer’s acquaintance therewith; it differs for the beautiful and 
the sublime in the prominence given to individual nature or general type. 
Evidently esthetic conception involves Beseelung, a kind of animism, vital 
imagination, or objective sympathy, which is not fanciful, but determined 
by the essential spiritual nature of the object. This esthetic Beseelung 
(ef. Lipps’s Hinfiihlung) is viewed by Herder as more naive and original 
than philosophical animism (though its admitted modification by science 
and culture seems incompatible with this view), therefore Herder’s 
esthetics is to be regarded as the foundation of his epistemology rather 
than the converse. 

Perfection is a central concept of Herder’s esthetics. It is a relative 
and normative concept, predicating an object’s approximation to the ideal 
and its place in a scale of values. Herder distinguished the subjective 
and objective types, 7. e., (1) the enhancement of mental functioning in 
the observer, ease and adequacy of the knowing process, of which pleasure 
is a sign, and (2) the perfection involved in the happy inner constitution 
of the object. Each involves an organic unity of the manifold. There 
is a mutual, significant connection of spiritual welfare and bodily perfec- 
tion such that either becomes the symbol of the other. The world is 
viewed as containing a gradation of perfections from the minerals up to 
man, so there should be a gradation in the feeling attitudes of their sym- 
pathetic appreciation from the agreeable of the lower senses up to the 
sublime. The beautiful: the sublime:: lower perfection: higher. Herder 
rejects Kant’s sharp division of the esthetic from the teleological and the 
perfect. 

For Herder the sublime is more dynamic, more mediate than the 
beautiful; it contains a moment of wonder and awe, of pain and effort, 
later overcome. His views may be contrasted with those of Kant: his 
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criterion of the sublime is found in the consciousness of the observer, 
while Kant places it more in the nature of the object; for him the un- 
pleasant is a transient moment, for Kant it is permanent; and he empha- 
sizes the relativity of the sublime to the stage of evolution. For Herder 
the two types of sublimity are marked respectively by (1) organic com- 
plexity rather than bodily greatness, and (2) reference to natural vs. 
supernatural morality. 

As to the definition and relations of the esthetic, Dr. Jacoby finds 
Kant’s three categories inaccurate. (1) “ Universality ” and “ necessity ” 
are not satisfactorily defined and are finally found to apply not to the 
esthetic experience per se, but to the judgment about the nature of the 
object. (2) “Freedom from interest” refers to the constitution of the 
subject, not of the object; but the subject is over-individual and esthetic 
judgment and taste are a priori, independent of the nature of the object 
and of personal desire. Evidently the term “interest” is here given an 
arbitrary meaning. For this negative category Herder substitutes the 
positive one “sympathetic,” which implies that the object, in its own 
constitution, independent of the subject, is the content of esthetic feeling. 
(3) For Kant’s “ purposiveness without purpose” Herder substitutes real 
“ nerfection,” for non-conceptual apprehension he substitutes the con- 
ceptual mode which is discriminating in its evaluations on an objective 
basis. While Kant starts with the lower forms of beauty as typical, 
Herder starts with the higher, more complex forms which contain intel- 
lectual elements; but the reaction to the higher forms is really the simpler 
and the easier of explanation: sympathy, Beseelung, and discriminative 
conception are more evidently present in dramatic or musical appreciation 
than in the attitude to simple geometric designs. It is easier to explain 
the lower from the higher forms than conversely: therefore Kant stands 
for discontinuity of the higher and lower, Herder for continuity. In fact, 
while Herder emphasizes the continuity both between the various types of 
esthetic experience and between esthetic and extra-esthetic experience, 
Kant adopts the opposite attitude in both cases. 

On the relation of the esthetic to the intellectual, a brief comparison 
of Kant and Herder will be in order. For Kant the essential factor in 
appreciation is imaginative activity; this mediates between sense and 
understanding, but is not conceptual; it is concerned only with the formal 
relations of the sense material, not with its meaning, and it does not refer 
to an object. Herder and Kant agree that in mere form appreciation 
there is an absence of explicit logical concepts and of ability to give 
reasons for one’s enjoyment. But while Kant makes this non-conceptual 
immediacy central and all-important as the criterion and differentia of 
esthetic experience, Herder on the contrary assumes the gradation and 
continuity of experience before mentioned, and for him enjoyment with- 
out thought is the derived and simplified form of a clear knowledge of 
perfection. 

We noticed above the importance to Herder of the esthetic concept 
which, while different in direct purpose and constitution from the logical 
concept, must be said to be a partly intellectual instrument. The norma- 
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tive nature of the esthetic implies the ideal supremacy of the intellect in 
appreciation. For Herder the esthetic appreciation of nature, involving 
Beseelung, is conditioned by a double knowledge: (a) of one’s own inner 
life and expression, and (b) of the external constitution and conditions of 
existence of the object. Esthetic imagination and judgment are liable to 
error in particulars: that nature is a spiritual life is intuitively certain, 
but the what and how of this life are uncertain, 7. e., the special mode of 
conceiving it as a basis for esthetic sympathy depends on scientific theory. 
The danger of erroneous taste is well illustrated in the case of the ugly: 
as apparent ugliness may not be real ugliness, there arises the normative 
demand for comprehension as a means of purifying taste. Opposition 
may exist between approkation by the finer senses and disgust by the 
coarser, or vice versa. Past scientific acquisitions enter into esthetic: 
enjoyment as conscious, immediate, intuitive, and instrumental factors; 
as knowledge is not their aim, theoretical valuation is absent -and intel- 
lectual processes involve no disturbance. Here a pertinent question 
would be, how far the science and reflection absorbed in art or apprecia- 
tion must be the product of the individual’s own efforts, and how far the 
individual may have acquired the results of others’ efforts by imitation, 
sympathy, and even esthetic appreciation. 

In Herder’s view esthetic experience implies the unity of the whole 
being of man, intellectual, moral, and esthetic; it brooks no unresolved 
contradiction between these, esthetic judgment agrees with logical and 
moral judgment. The sublime, and especially the morally sublime, is a 
feeling for the ideal, and is dynamic. In moral ugliness, the morally 
obnoxious becomes esthetically unpleasant; the standard common to both 
is the norm of spiritual perfection. Esthetics, ethics, and nature philos- 
ophy are all normative, their content is worth judgments. Taste and 
conduct share in the pursuit of perfection, which is conceived as the goal 
of nature. Perfection of both object and subject is an esthetic requisite, 
involving therefore the wise selection of a worthy object, accurate appre- 
hension, the development of the human spirit, and dependence on the 
sanction of the reason. Truly, Herder stands for “ Reason in Art.” 

It is already evident that esthetic experience implies education. 
Esthetic education gets its sanction (Jacoby, p. 140) first in the fact of 
the plasticity, variableness, and evolution of psychic dispositions, and 
second in the normative nature of appreciation, involving, as it does, 
objectivity and the possibility of erroneous taste. We have found beauty, 
the sublime, the perfect, and the ugly to be relative concepts: relative to: 
each other, relative to a real world of nature and art, and relative to 
humanity, its history, interests, powers, and degree of culture. The 
validity of taste thus depends on a capacity developed through education, 
but this necessity of training taste in no way impugns the claims of 
esthetic experience to validity, any more than the like need for conscience 
renders all morality groundless and worthless. Herder maintains that 
all education should be an advance from lower (or false) to higher (or 
true) grades of the sublimity reaction; 1. e., all true education is at once 
esthetic and moral. The ideal of human culture and progress is found 
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in beauty and sublimity; but it is a spiritual and dynamic beauty: the 
functional value of the esthetic is never lost to sight. 

A brief summary may enable the reader better to grasp the contrast 
between the positions of Kant and Herder on esthetics. We find in Kant 
the apriori method vs. the experiential method in Herder; the stress on 
form is opposed to stress on significance; judgment instead of feeling is 
the point of departure; an apriori subjectivity takes the place of the 
objectivity of experience; the point of view is absolutistic rather than 
normative; the disjunction of the various types of esthetic experience is 
emphasized rather than their continuity; there is isolation rather than 
functional connection of the esthetic experience with other phases of 
experience, or the connection remains a mechanical and external one 
rather than organic; appreciation is non-conceptual vs. conceptual, and 
disinterested rather than sympathetic. These generalizations hold in the 
main, though of course there are some exceptions, and some inconsist- 
encies in the authors, as in the place they assign to intellectual factors, 
and again Herder’s method of experience. 

Space forbids a discussion of detailed criticisms many of which will 
occur to the reader. Herder’s method is more artistic than logical, it 
is more intuitive than strictly inductive, ideas springing from his per- 
sonal experience with little subjection to further tests. One may com- 
plain that he gives a mythological interpretation of the werld, that there 
is too much of teleology and animism, which even though appropriate to 
esthetics is quite out of joint with science, and that therefore he forces 
appreciation and knowledge into a union in which there is no fitness and 
in which the latter loses its true character. Is there any genuine intel- 
lectual mediation involved in appreciation, and if so, is this provided for 
by Herder’s esthetic concept? Again, what is the relation of subject and 
object in esthetic experience: are they merged in the immediate? or if 
distinguished, is the subject or the object to be regarded as the more 
fundamental? Herder seems to lend himself to each of these three views 
under different circumstances; no doubt to distinguish the attitudes of 
the appreciator and the philosopher would conduce to clearness. But 
along with his valuable suggestiveness, some defect of definiteness and 
consistency must naturally be admitted in him. 

Finally the criticism, partly valid, will occur to many that the idea of 
continuity, whether between the phases of esthetic experience or between 
it and other phases of life, is developed by Herder at the expense of 
important distinctions. For instance, Jacoby’s readers may not be able 
accurately to differentiate the beautiful, the ugly, the sublime, and the 
perfect, as Herder views them. This is certainly a defect; but one should 
not on that account overlook the importance of Herder’s insistence that 
the phases of experience are in fact not wholly separable, that they have 
something in common, that they are organically connected and that one 
type shades over into another by fine gradations. The emphasis of con- 
tinuity brings one nearer the more immediate experiences of life and 
their felt meanings than does the emphasis of sharp divisions. Herder’s 
view at least has the merit of reminding us that the whole value and 
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reality, the essence of an experience, is not to be confused with its differ- 
entia, the distinguishing mark of a thing is not the thing itself. 

Dr. Jacoby’s work perhaps makes Herder out to be more systematic 
and consistent than he is, or at least than he is demonstrated to be. Thus 
it is natural that some important theoretical and logical problems should 
be suggested, but left undiscussed or unsolved. But perhaps, after all, 
Herder’s artistic intuitions are of more value than much system. For 
this reason and because his viewpoint and results harmonize so well with 
some of the leading and congenial traits of contemporary philosophical 
esthetics, I feel that his work may be of more real moment to us than 
Kant’s. Students in this field should therefore be grateful to Dr. Jacoby 
for this scholarly rehabilitation of Herder. - 

E. L. Norton. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Studies in Melody. W. Van Dyke Bincuam. Psychological Review 
Monograph, No. 50. Pp. 88. 


This is a thesis submitted for the doctor’s degree. <A part of the work 
was done during the years of 1905-07 at the University of Chicago and 
the remainder during the years 1907-08 in the Harvard psychological 
laboratory. The author writes as an enthusiast. He possesses some 
musical talent and has had some training. His interests are, however, 
primarily psychological. He finds the point of departure for this work 
in Professor Stetson’s investigations in the field of rhythm and a great 
portion of the work turns upon certain points in Professor Meyer’s 
“ Elements of a Psychological Theory of Melody.” The thesis is divided 
into four parts. The first part deals theoretically with the melody prob- 
lems. He discusses the three uses of the term melody. A melody is 
defined as “a succession of tones which are not only related, but which 
also constitute an esthetic unity, a whole.” The problem is to discover 
how a series of discrete tonal stimuli can generate the experience of a 
melody unity. Pitch of tones is made the sine qua non of melodic feel- 
ing, but other factors, such as duration, intensity, and color, may greatly 
assist in cementing the unity. “ How the pitch relations of a series of 
discrete musical sounds may operate to weld these sounds into the organic 
whole which we perceive as a melody—this is the core of the problem and 
to this primary phase of the subject our present investigations will be 
strictly limited.” The second part is given over to an experimental study 
of melodic relationship and of melodic trend. Two problems are investi- 
gated. The first concerns the question whether the feeling of “ relation- 
ship ” that attaches to two tones, in a major third, for instance, belongs 
alone to tones that stand to one another as 4:5. The inquiry was started 
to test, first, Lipps’s law that one of two tones that give the feeling of 
melodic relationship must be a pure power of 2, and, second, Meyer’s law 
that tones giving the feeling of melodic relationship are related by ratios 
expressed by small numbers not greater than seven. The author used 
twelve reagents who were to judge whether intervals slightly smaller and 
slightly larger than the major third gave melodic feeling. “The char- 
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acteristic feeling of ‘relationship’ was nearly always still present when 
the interval had been increased (or diminished) by 32 cents.” The rela- 
tion disappeared with a change of 48 cents. This is explained by refer- 
ence to the way in which perception takes place, every object is apper- 
ceived according to some norm already established. 

The second problem treats the question whether, when one of two tones 
is a pure power of 2, we wish to hear this tone last. A series of ratios 
was given the reagents and they were requested to answer the question 
whether the melody did end or not. Some of the series contained pure 
powers of 2 and some different ratios. The pairs of tones were given in 
both ascending and descending order. In the summaries there are tend- 
encies shown for powers of 2 as well as for descending intervals or falling 
inflection. But there is a great mass of doubtful cases or indifferent 
judgments. These suggest a third line of inquiry which relates to the 
phenomenon of “tonality.” Some other tone than either of the pair is 
preferred as an end tone. The author proposes this law: “ Two melodi- 
cally ‘ related’ tones tend to establish a tonality, and the melody is judged 
to end only when the final tone is one of the members of the tonic triad 
—preferably the tonic itself.” In the experiments the tones of the diad 
were given and then a third tone was made to follow. The reagent gave 
his introspections regarding the trend or trends of the interval. The out- 
come is expressed thus: “So long as the given tonality was maintained, 
the trend of any interval, ascending or descending, was toward some 
members of the tonic chord, preferably the tonic itself.” “ By tonality 
is meant a group of mutually related tones, organized about a single tone, 
the tonic, as the center of relations. Subjectively a tonality is a set of 
expectations, a group of melodic possibilities.” “The tonality consists in 
the attitude of which the image is merely the superficial manifestation.” 
Several observers remarked upon certain motor adjustments, strains, and 
tensions, which were relieved when the melody seemed to them to possess 
“finality.” This furnishes the suggestion for the investigation reported 
upon in the third part. This is a study of the effects of melodic stimuli 
upon muscular movement. Reagents were instructed to tap at the most 
natural rate with the forefinger. When a norm was fully established, 
they were asked to listen to a two-tone group and to observe its melodic 
character. The results show that listening has in general a depressing 
effect upon the rate of tapping while the tones are heard, and increases 
the rate where finality is felt after the tones cease to be heard. Retarda- 
tion takes place when the interval is judged lacking in finality. The 
fourth part contains a sketch of a motor theory of rhythm, the basis of 
which is to be found in the theory of attention. A melody begins by 
upsetting some set of muscular tensions; it “includes the taking of a 
proper ‘ attitude,’ the organization of a set of incipient responses,” and 
ends finally “ with the arrival of a phase of the complex ongoing activities 
in which the balanced tensions can merge into each other, ete.” “Two 
or more tones are felt to be ‘ related’ when there is community of organ- 
ized response.” “Unrelated pitches fall apart because each demands its 
own separate attentive act of adjustment.” The acknowledged obliga- 
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tions to Professor Stetson are here apparent. The way in which the 
author makes his suggestion bring this new factor of human experience 
of melody into harmony with the general trend of psychological theories 
is to be most highly commended. 

While one feels a certain lack of the feeling of “finality ” on finishing 
the reading, yet there is something so inherently interesting about the 
book and so suggestive in the problems studied and the results attained 
that he must pronounce it a first-class piece of work. One could wish 
that the results might have been published sooner after the work was 
done or that the long interval between the experiments and the final 
publication might have been filled with other equally good experimental 
studies upon some of the problems hit upon. The suggestion of tonality 
as a complement to the Lipps-Meyer theory seems to be the best part. 
The author has shown himself free from prejudice in a field where 
empiricism, if not prejudice, plays a great réle. He has nowhere forced 
his facts to fit hypotheses. It may not be a disparagement of a good 
piece of work to say that a wider range of observers should have been 
found and experimented upon, as the author suggests the great influence 
which habituation has upon melodic feeling. 

T. L. Botton. 


TEMPE, ARIZONA. 


Stoic and Epicurean. R. D. Hicks. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1910. Pp. xix + 412. 


It is not easy to resume a résumé, and this book is a sober and com- 
pact résumé in untechnical language of the history of four or five hun- 
dred years of ancient philosophy. The difficulty is enhanced for both the 
author and the reviewer by what is apparently the publisher’s policy of 
excluding Greek. It is doubtless possible to obtain a considerable insight 
into the history of ancient philosophy through translations only. But a 
very little Greek is a great aid, and the use of the Greek originals of even 
twenty or thirty technical terms immensely facilitates the exposition of 
either the Aristotelian or the post-Aristotelian systems. If such terms 
were confined to foot-notes, they would add greatly to the value of the 
book for students without seriously offending the sensibilities of the 
general reader. 

Historical study can not escape the illusions of abstraction and per- 
sonification. The capitalized abstractions Platonism, Stoicism, Medieval- 
ism, Renaissance, Reformation, Enlightenment, compel us to conceive of 
ages, tendencies, and movements as single entities—as in a sense they are. 
Mr. Hicks distinguishes the teachings of the earlier and later Stoics as 
sharply as the plan of his book allows, and if I belabor the point it is not 
in censure of him, but because our estimate of the abstraction Stoicism 
depends upon it. Stoicism is the accidental name of a school, or perhaps 
rather a terminology and a literature of philosophy, which dominated the 
Greco-Roman world during the five hundred years between Aristotle and 
the neo-Platonic revival. Big as it bulked in the centuries of its vogue, 
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there is a point of view from which it is a mere episode or temporary 
fashion of speech of no lasting significance for the human spirit in com- 
parison with the abiding suggestiveness of Plato and Aristotle. 

The literature of the first three centuries of Stoicism survives only in 
fragments which scholars have industriously collected, and in Cleanthes’s 
pantheistic hymn to Zeus, which Mr. Hicks gives, not in Pater’s clever 
adaptation as an Hebraic psalm, but in the uninspired rhymed transla- 
tion of the late Dr. James Adam. From the fragments of this early 
literature and the accounts of the systems given in Cicero and Plutarch, 
it seems probable that, apart from a certain mood and temper in the ac- 
ceptance of life, the originality of the founders of Stoicism was, as Cicero 
hints, of the kind which George Eliot says “mistakes its ignorance for 
a creative dissidence.” Stoic hylozoism and pantheism is implicit in the 
pre-Socratics and in Plato’s “ Timeus.” The Stoic ethics is the ideal- 
izing and ascetic mood of Plato’s “ Gorgias,” “ Phzdo,” and “ Republic,” 
overstrained by pedantry and then relaxed by casuistry. The Stoic 
theodicée and teleology, like that of Leibnitz and Malebranche, is antici- 
pated in Plato’s “ Laws.” The Stoic logic and psychology add little to 
Aristotle but refinements of terminology and superfluous distinctions. 
The Stoic physics is a mixture of Heraclitus and Aristotle that has little 
significance for the history of science. Our estimate of the value of this 
early Stoicism will depend largely on the extent of our interest in system- 
building and coining of terminology. Two things only give Stoicism its 
hold on the modern imagination: First, its association with the noblest type 
of Roman character in the lives of the Stoic worthies of the later Roman 
republic and early empire—a Cato, a Thrasea, a Musonius; and, second, 
the extant later secondary Platonizing Stoic literature of edification in 
the writings of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, of whom Mr. 
Hicks’s fourth chapter, on “ The Teaching of the Later Stoies,” gives an 
excellent account. 

To Epicurus Mr. Hicks devotes three chapters. The first, “ Epicurus 
and Hedonism,” consists largely of translations from the philosophic letters 
of Epicurus, preserved in the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, and of the 
“Golden Maxims,” concluding with interesting parallels between Epicurus 
and the two great modern hedonistic utilitarians, Jeremy Bentham and 
Herbert Spencer. The second chapter, on “ The Atomic Theory,” includes 
the little Mr. Hicks has to say of the Epicurean psychology and the poem 
of Lucretius on “ The Nature of Things.” The statement on p. 205, that 
“the mechanical explanation of nature was abandoned by Plato and Aris- 
totle . . . in favor of a teleological system,” is the conventional view 
from Bacon down, but is misleading, for Plato certainly, and perhaps for 
Aristotle. They superposed teleological on mechanical explanation, but 
Plato never and Aristotle rarely substituted the one for the other. They 
were ready to admit all mechanical explanations available and to encour- 
age the quest for more; they merely refused to accept atomistic material- 
ism as the ultimate ontology. The notion that Platonism was an anti- 
scientific school of thinking, as compared, for example, with Epicurean- 
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ism, is a superstition of the orators of modern science derived from Bacon 
and Macaulay. In attempting to translate and interpret Diogenes 
Laertius, X., 58 ff., on the minimum vicibile, Mr. Hicks shows great cour- 
age, justified by substantial success. His defense of the declination of the 
atoms against Guyau I do not understand. The swerving of the atoms is 
distinctly postulated by Lucretius, both to account for their coming in 
contact and also to make possible the freedom of the will. As a scientific 
speculation, it is precisely on a par with Professor James’s suggestion 
that free will might without exercising force or exposing itself to detec- 
tion suspend decision long enough to enable our better nature to get in its 
work. But Mr. Hicks insists that, “Great as is the departure from the 
true doctrine of mechanical necessity, ... this is a very different thing 
from calling in spontaneity as a principle in nature” (p. 261). 

The chapter on “The Epicurean Religion” assumes that the Epi- 
cureans seriously believed in their fainéant gods, and that Democritus 
also believed in the real existence of the “ demons” whose atomic images 
present themselves to the mind in dreams. Supplementary chapters 
sketch the history of ancient scepticism and eclecticism. Thus the work 
as a whole fills the gap between Aristotle and Neo-Platonism and well 
fulfills its function in the series of which it is a part. A useful select 
bibliography is appended. 

PavuL SHorey. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. XVI. Band, 
Heft 3. August, 1910. The Psychology of Belief (pp. 294-809): J. 
Linpsay. — The psychology of belief as presented by Spinoza, Hume, and, 
in our time, by James, Rickert, Wundt, and others, prompts the conclusion 
that belief is not a mere reality-feeling, but the asserting of what is on 
the logical side a judgment, a determination. The psychology of belief 
is the psychology of human power, life. Henri Bergsons metaphysische 
Grundanschauung (pp. 310-320): H. Pracer. — Bergson in his highly in- 
teresting “ Einfiihrung in die Metaphysische ” admits as possible only two 
attitudes toward the absolute: (1) the relative, symbolic where the object, 
I being outside of it, is viewed in relation, as it were, to a system of coor- 
dinates and is symbolized in an image, concept; (2) the intuitive whereby 
I penetrate into the object itself, reaching its very essence as unity. Thus, 
the metaphysies rests on psychology, their respective places are obvious: the 
latter is analytic, the former a most interested science whose center is the 
essence of the individual. From intuition one can reach to analysis, but 
never vice versa. Manifestly, metaphysics is no system, no abstraction, 
but intuition of the essence of the inner duration. Die Seele (pp. 321- 
331) : F. L. DenckMann. - Man is a person, for in his cells a soul is seated 
that is not subject to mutation (though conditioned thereby), and that 
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continues after the decomposition of the cell-life. Man’s individuality is 
mutable and is seated in the cell aggregates of the brain with something 
like 18 individual faculties. Politik als Wissenschaft und Philosophie 
(pp. 832-348): K. Prescuxe.—Politics is a science of values with the 
individual, the appraiser, for its center. The state compelling the indi- 
vidual’s acts must justify its end. No Rechtsphilosophie, no philosophy 
in general, but politics alone must answer what is good and what is evil. 
Obviously, the will of every one to live, this axiomatic value, is the 
foundation of social self-preservation, and politics must furnish the ideal 
of social coexistence. Die Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung in Hartmanns 
Philosophie des Unbewussten (pp. 348-354): A. Hartuna. — Hartmann’s 
computations are in principle erroneous and when corrected lead to results 
opposite to his own. Die Entwicklung des Menschen (pp. 355-363): V. 
ScHLEGEL.— A unified world view is useful to man regarding both his 
knowledge and conduct; hence the value of the theory of evolution that 
makes man spring from some primordial cell form and develop by differen- 
tiation into individuals and by integration into higher forms of society. 
Die Emanzipirung von der Folgestrenge (pp. 364-879): E. Kresrerirzxy. 
— Logical stringency is but a farce; the necessary foundation of logical 
reasoning (in generalizations as well as in the historical narrative) is 
our conscience, hence the logic of motives should precede and supersede 
that of premises. The kinship of this view with pragmatism is apparent, 
but does not minimize the former’s value. Ueber den Begriff der Wahr- 
heit der Erkenntnis (pp. 380-394): A. Miuer. —“ Adsequatis rei et in- 
tellectus ” is only then a correct formula of truth when being is made to 
imply the relation: subject-cognizable reality. Obviously, truth as but 
the approximate synthesis of subjective and objective elements leads 
asymptotically to the ideal of agreement between thinking and being. 
Die gesehene und die ungesehene Welt (pp. 395-398): T. Krenr.— The 
object as given to consciousness (—as seen) is tridimensional: Quality 
= substance), quantity, and form (arrangement). Now, does the object 
coincide with its picture (—seen object)? Yes, as to quality, but not as 
to quantity and form, in which objects of various qualities may be alike. 
Die Philosophie in Finnland (pp. 399-405): W. E1censropr. — Historical 
survey continued. Bericht tiber die deutsche asthetische Literatur aus 
den Jahren 1905-09 (pp. 409-426): Anna Tumarkins. Die neuesten 
Erscheinungen. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. September, 
1910. Vues sur les problémes de la philosophie (pp. 581-613): G. Soret. 
—An interpretation of the significance of diverse philosophies, ancient 
and modern. Proudhon sociologue (pp. 614-648): C. Bovaté. — Detailed 
account of the different tendencies in the author’s sociological views. 
Correspondance inédite de Ch. Renouvier et de Ch. Secrétan (fin) (pp. 
648-670): Conclusion of the personal and scientific correspondence that 
has been appearing in this journal. Etudes critiques. H. Cohen, La 
logique de la connaissance pure: WALTER KINKEL. Directions des études 
éthiques dans l’Italie contemporaine: A. Livi. Questions pratiques. Le 
proces de la Democratie (suite et fin): Guy-Granp. Supplément. 
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Bonuecci, Alessandro. Verita e realita. Modena: A. F. Formiggini. 
1911. Pp. viii-+518. L. 7.50. 

Booth, Mary H. How to Read Character in Handwriting: A Guide for 
the Beginner and Student of Graphology. Philadelphia: The John C, 
Winston Co. 1910. Pp. 72. $0.50. 

Dorner, A. Encyklopiidie der Philosophie mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Erkenntnistheorie und Kategorienlehre. Leipzig: Verlag 
der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1910. Pp. vii+ 334. M. 6. 

Jastrow, Joseph. The Qualities of Men. Boston and New York: 
Tfoughton Mifflin Company. 1910. Pp. xv-+ 183. $1.00. 

Lempp, Otto. Das Problem der Theodicee in der Philosophie und Lit- 
eratur des 18. Jahrhunderts bis auf Kant und Schiller. Leipzig: 
Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1910. Pp. vi+ 482. M. 9. 

Lindsay, James. The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1910. Pp. xii-+ 135. 

Mast, S. O. Light and the Behavior of Organisms. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1911. Pp. xi-+ 
410. $2.50. 

Sewall, Frank. Spirit as Object, or the Objectivity of a Spiritual World. 
Philadelphia: Swedenborg Scientific Association. 1910. Pp. 14. 
Telesio, Bernardino. De Rerum Natura, a cura di Vincenzo Spampanato. 

Volume primo. Modena: A. F. Formiggini. 1910. L. 5.50. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE tenacity of the argument from design is illustrated by the recent 
book by Alfred Russel Wallace, “ The World of Life.” The sub-title of 
the volume is “ A Manifestation of Creative Power, Directive Mind, and 
Ultimate Purpose,” and the author’s object is, if possible, to discover 
proofs of this in nature. With this in view he begins with a detailed 
account of the distribution of plants and animals in the world, and as 
shown in past ages by the geological record. He believes that the surface 
changes of the earth form the motive power of organic evolution, the 
guiding force of which is natural selection acting by means of the laws 
of heredity, variation, and increase, and the consequent survival of the 
fittest. But Dr. Wallace’s convictions enable him to carry the analysis a 
step further back: “If then all life development—all organic forces—are 
due to mind action, we must postulate not only forces, but guidance; not 
only such self-acting agencies as are involved in natural selection and 
adaptation through survival of the fittest, but that far higher mentality 
which foresees all possible results of the constitution of our cosmos.” 
Again, referring to the adaptations between life and the physical laws of 
the solar system which render life possible, and after expressing his belief 
that on no other planet than the earth can the development of organic 
life take place, he says: “These afford, in my opinion, an exceedingly 
powerful argument for an over-ruling Mind, which so ordered the forces 
at work in the material universe as to render the almost infinitely im- 
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probable sequence of events to which I have called attention an actual 
reality.”"-—The Atheneaum. 


At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on December 5 Mr. Ber- 
nard Bosanquet read a paper on “A Defect in the Customary Logical 
Formulation of Inductive Reasoning.” The point of departure for the 
argument was a sentence from M. Bergson: “ L’intelligence a pour fone- 
tion essentielle de lier le méme au méme, et il n’y a entiérement adaptable 
aux cadres de l’intelligence que les faits qui se repétent.”” Contending that 
this account of the intelligence is false, and pointing out its origin in 
M. Tarde and the imitation and repetition theorists, the writer neverthe- 
less admitted and maintained that the customary account of induction 
does much to support it, by restricting itself to eliminative tests founded 
on the abstract principle of identity, much as M. Bergson states it. The 
true mainspring of inductive thought, he further contended, is the power 
of a universal, or of a continuity of principle in new, but kindred matter, 
binding different to different. This point tends to drop out of logical 
theory, because it can not be reduced to formal method. The writer laid 
stress on an illustration drawn from the reciprocal modification of the 
principles of preformation and epigenesis in recent embryology (Driesch 
and Jenkinson). He further pointed out that the opinion he supports is 
opposed to the purely exhaustive doctrine of inductive proof and to a 
common conception of inductive generalization or universality, which 
really lies in the comprehension of a system of knowledge, and not in 
numbers of instances. This view of the goal of induction further affects 
the truth of partial truths, which are here treated as partially false, in 


harmony with a doctrine of Plato compared with an argument of Mr. F. 
H. Bradley —The Atheneum. 


Tue American Psychological Association held its nineteenth annual 
meeting at Minneapolis on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 
28, 29, and 30, 1910, in affiliation with the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
program occupied two days and a half. The department of philosophy 


and psychology of the University of Minnesota entertained the members 


of the association at two smokers given jointly to the two associations 
under its care, one after the address of the president of the Western 
Philosophical Association, Professor E. B. McGilvary, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and the other after the address of the president of the 
American Psychological Association, Professor Walter B. Pillsbury, of 
the University of Michigan, on “ The Place of Movement in Conscious- 
ness.” At the business meeting on Friday morning the following officers 
were elected: president, Professor C. E. Seashore, of the University of 
Iowa; secretary-treasurer, Professor W. V. D. Bingham, of Dartmouth 
College; members of the council, to serve for three years, Professor A. H. 
Pierce, of Smith College, and Professor H. C. Warren, of Princeton 
University. It was voted to meet next year in Washington, unless 
unforeseen circumstances arise to make this inadvisable. 


THE first number has appeared of the series of Italian philosophical 
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classics, the publication of which was noted at the meeting of the Italian 
Philosophical Society held at Rome in 1909. It is Volume I. of the 
works of Bernardino Telesio; this writer’s other works will fill probably 
three more volumes which are expected to appear at intervals of about 
six months. The editor of the series, Felice Tocco, calls attention to the 
absence of satisfactory texts of the Italian philosophy of the Renaissance, 
and to the importance of the present undertaking. The volumes are 
offered at the rate of L. 5.50 each, and L. 7.50 for binding in parchment. 
If the undertaking is justified by its support, the works of Telesio will be 
followed by those of Campanella. The present volume is an excellent 
piece of book-making, and the appearance of it suggests an inquiry as to 
the fate of a similar enterprise in behalf of early American philosophy 
which has been undertaken by our own Philosophical Association. 


In the Revue générale des sciences for October 15 and 30 Professor 
Marinesco, of the University of Bucharest, has given an interesting sum- 
mary of recent investigations upon the anatomical localization of the 
human cerebral cortex, and more especially of the distinctive cytological 
characters of each of the multitude of areas into which the pallium of 
the brain can now be subdivided. His descriptions are elucidated by a 
series of twenty-seven drawings exhibiting a wealth of intricate detail. 
The articles are essentially a digest of the work accomplished by others, 
and especially of the classical researches of Oskar and Cecilie Vogt and 
Karl Brodmann. Although Professor Marinesco’s citations of the results 
and the opinions expressed by other anatomists are not always exact, on 
the whole his summary will be useful to those who are unable to find 
time to read the voluminous literature upon which it is based—wNature. 


THE meeting of the New York Branch of the American Psychological 
Association will take place on Friday and Saturday, February 3 and 4. 
The scientific sessions will be held in the psychological laboratory of 
Columbia University, and a dinner and smoker will be held on Friday 
evening at the Faculty Club of the University. In view of the fact that 
many eastern members of the association were unable to attend the 
national meeting, it seems possible that the winter meeting of the New 
York Branch may appeal to a wider constituency than usual. ». All mem- 
bers, and others interested, are cordially invited to attend this meeting. 
Among those who have signified their intention of being present from a 
considerable distance are Professors Angell, Jastrow, Judd, and Pillsbury. 
It is probable that some papers will be presented in memory of William 
J ames. 


At the Minneapolis meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Dr. Charles E. Bessey, professor of botany and 
dean at the University of Nebraska, was elected president for the meeting 
to be held at Washington, beginning on December 27, 1911. It is planned 
to hold the meeting of 1912 at Cleveland. The meeting of the association 
and of the affiliated societies at Minneapolis was in every way successful. 
The registration of members of the association was 663, which represents 
an attendance of scientific men about twice as large. 
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